showing the reaction between the two under various conditions of 
medication and stages of the disease. 

The treatment is applied in syphilis in all its stages and severities 
ami conclusions drawn from actual reported cases treated by the 
author. The conclusions, based on facts and not theories, arc as 
follows: (1) Salvarsan kills the spirochetes in the chancre, mucous 
patch, and condylomas. (2) in the secondary stage, repeated 
injections of salvarsan will give a negative Wassermann; (3) in 
the tertiary stage a negative Wassermann is obtainable and lesions 
clear up. But a negative Wassermann is not always to he desired 
here. 

Ihe drug is also useful in some of the other diseases due to 
protozoa and conditions like scurvy, malaria, psoriasis, etc. 

If patients with lesions of vital organs or non-syphilitic nervous 
lesions are excluded; if only half doses be given in syphilitic 
nervous disease, and if patients be examined thoroughly before¬ 
hand, no fear need be entertained about using salvarsan, provided, 
the water used is freshly distilled the second time. E. L. E. 


Tiie Mechanistic Conception of Life: Biological Essats. 

By Jacques Loeu, M.D., Pli.D., Sc.D., Member of the Rocke¬ 
feller Institute for Medical Research. Pp. 232; illustrated. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1912. 

A series of ten essays, which us the title of the book indicates, 
have as their general tendency an attempt to analyze life from a 
purely physicochemical viewpoint. The subjects'presented are 
the significance of tropisms for psychology, comparative physi¬ 
ology of the central nervous system, pattern adaptation of fishes 
and the mechanism of vision, physiologic morphology, process of 
fertilization, artificial parthenogenesis, prevention of the death of 
the egg through the act of fertilization, role of salts in the preser¬ 
vation of life, and the influence of environment. It is impossible 
for the reviewer, because of lack of training in this phase of biology, 
and therefore of lack of power of interpretation, to present the 
general biologic argument of these essays. One or two conclusions 
may, however, he summarized for the benefit of a medical audience. 

In the opinion of Dr. Loch, if life phenomena can be explained 
in physicochemical terms, "our social and ethical life will have 
to be put on a scientific basis, and our rules of conduct must 
be brought into harmony with the results of scientific biology." 
This it may he remembered is the argument presented by the late 
Christian A. Ilertcr in his " Biological Aspects of Human Problems.” 

The chapter on "The Significance of Tropisms for Psychology” 
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closes with the suggestion that “under the influence of certain 
ideas, chemical changes, for example, internal secretions within 
the body, are produced which increase the sensitiveness to certain 
stimuli to such an unusual degree that such people become slaves 
to certain stimuli just as the copepods become slaves to the light 
when carbon dioxide is added to the water.” Pawlow’s work on 
the stimulation of saliva in the dog by acoustic and optic signals 
is quoted (Cannon’s work on the influence of the emotions on the 
secretion of adrenalin is in accord with this), and leads the author 
to the observation that “it no longer seems strange to us that 
what the philosopher terms an ‘idea’ is a process which can 
cause chemical changes in the body.” 

The treatment of the various subjects presented is avowedly 
popular, and although the experimental material consists of the 
lower forms of life, the facts brought out and their discussion will 
prove of great interest to those interested in the underlying biologic 
aspects of medicine. JR. M. P. 


Acromegaly: A Personal Experience. By Leonard Portal 
March, M.D., late President of the West London Medico- 
Chirurgical Society and Pathological Draughtsman to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. Pp. 60; 9 plates. London: Bailliere, 
Tindal & Cox, 1912. 

Tms book being the personal record of a man afflicted with 
acromegaly, possesses additional value, inasmuch as the subject is 
a physician who has recorded very minutely and most accurately 
his state. Although acromegaly may be present many years before 
a patient consults a physician for relief from some troublesome 
symptom, the gross change in appearance apparently having 
escaped attention, it is most strange that the author, a physician, 
did not perceive the change in himself, for he writes: “For some 
fifteen or twenty years, each day when I looked into the glass to 
brush my hair or to shave, there was a typical acromegalic literally 
staring me in the face; yet I never recognized the fact.” And he 
adds: “One might say it was a case of a secret de Polichinelle. 
Many of my friends, medical and non-medical, knew that I was 
suffering from this peculiar and rare malady; they spoke about 
it among themselves; some of them even thought I knew it; but 
none of them broached the subject to me. The strange thing 
was that in my case the only one not in the secret was poor 
Polichinelle himself, with his heavy jowl, his pot belly, his big 
hands and feet. It is a remarkable example of how what is 
obvious may be overlooked.” 

Poor Polichinelle, indeed, but brave. Acts of heroism, deeds 



